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Il. THE PRESENT POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE CIVIL SERVICE 

- The case for equal pay in the Civil Service has become particularly strong 
since the acceptance by the Treasury, in 1934, of the recommendation of the 
Royal Commission on the Civil Service in favour of “ aggregation es) that isk 
to say, the employment of men and women side by side on common duties. 
In all Departments it is now the general rule that men and women of the 
same grade sit in the same rooms, do.exactly the same work, relieve each 
other at holiday times or times of emergency without regard to sex, and 
are, in short, officially considered to be completely interchangeable. Yet 
the women receive, at the maximum of their respective scales, only four-fifths 
of the salary paid to the men. - _ ee \ 


il. ACCEPTANCE OF THE PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY BY PARLIAMENT, 
AND SUBSEQUENT HISTORY 


The question had been fought since 1908 by. women Civil Servants, who 
later received the support of many women’s organisations, and a definite 
pronouncement in favour of equal pay was made by resolution of the House . 
—on. May 19th, 1920, as follows :— x 

That itis expedient that women should have equal opportunity 
of employment with men in all branches of the Civil Service within 
the United Kingdom and under all local authorities, provided that 
the claims of ex-Service men are first of all considered, AND 

SHOULD ALSO RECEIVE EQUAL PAY. 


This measure of hitckéss was unfortunately not followed by any concrete 
result. Further progress was blocked by the financial position due to the 
industrial depression of 1921. The matter was, however, kept in the fore- 
front, and the following resolution was passed by the House of Commons on. 
August 5th of that year :— . top Ree 

That, having regard to the present financial position oR the’ 
country, this House cannot commit itself to the increase in Civil 

Service salaries involved in the payment of women in all cases at the 

same rate as men, but that the question of the. remuneration of 

women as compared with men shall be reviewed miner a period not 
exceeding three years. 
f 

All efforts iad between 192] and 1929 to obtain the promised review 

were unsuccessful ; the reply to questions in the House was invariably to — 


i 


the effect that the state of the country’s finances did not admit of the 
increased cost. | 


in 1929 came the dppaiepent of the. Royal Commission on the Civil 

Service, under the chairmanship of Lord Tomlin, and the question of equal 
pay was one of the most important of the subjects remitted to this Com- 
mission. It was therefore a shock and a disappointment to find that the 
Report of the Commission, issued in 1931, incorporated two diametrically 
opposed recommendations, as the members had been unable to agree upon 
a unanimous verdict. After two years of suspense, the position remained 
exactly as it had been in 1929. | 


The Report of the. Tomlin Commission was followed: almost immediately 
by the financial crisis of 1931, which made it difficult to take further action 
in support of the claim until there was some sign of national recovery if 
This sign was unmistakably given in the Budget of 1934, with its surplus of 
31 million pounds, and the active campaign for equal pay was therefore peed 
afresh. 


In 1936 the House of Commons emphatically asserted its belief in the 
justice and expediency of the case, when on the occasion of a Vote of Supply 
the Government was defeated, and obtained only 150 votes from its following 
of 428. It was only by calling for a vote of confidence that it subsequently 
obtained a reversal of the decision by a narrow merety, 


In 1944, after a fresh campaign for equal pay had been Bedin on the 
instigation of this Association, the House of Commons again declared itself 
in favour of equal pay—this time for ‘men and women teachers—and again 
the Government refused to yield to the wish of the House, asking instead for 
a vote of confidence, and winning it, as in 1936. \When increased pressure 
was brought to bear, the Government decidéd to set up‘a Royal Commission 
with the following rather non-committal terms of reference :— 

¥/20 examine the existing . relationship between the 
remuneration of men and women in the public services, in 
industry, and in other fields of employment; to consider the 
social, economic, and financial implications of the claim of 
equal pay for equal work; | and to report.” . 


ll. THE QUESTION OF COST. 


In the earlier Parliamentary debates, the Government’s opposition to 
equal pay was always based on financial stringency. Lately very little mention 
has been made of this consideration, the grounds of opposition being shifted 
to the highly questionable argument from outside practice and public opinion. 
This can be taken as a tacit admission that the cost cannot be proved to be 
excessive, especially as the AED) has abyays refused to produce detailed 
_estimates. . 


y 


A material point in this connection is the fact that since 1928 men and 
women have entered the three Treasury Classes of the Civil Service by 
competitive examination common to both sexes. There is thus no means of 
foretelling how many of each sex will be admitted to any of these classes 
in a given year or sequence of years.. So far, therefore, as the remuneration 
of future entrants is concerned, the Treasury must provide for the contingency 
‘of a large. preponderance of men, or even a temporary total absence of. 
women. It. cannot be supposed that such a contingency would be held to 
justify a reduction either of staff or of scales ‘of salary. Yet, if the fortune 
of the examination happens to supply an unusually high proportion of women, 
‘the Treasury enjoys an unexpected saving. Such an anomaly, cannot be 
defended by any process of logic, nor can-it be made to contarm to any 
canons of justice or of common sense. 


lv. INVIDIOUS POSITION OF WOMEN IN HIGHER POSTS 


Attention must be drawn to the invidious position of women in. higher 
posts, where the salary of a man of lower rank touches or overlaps that of 
a woman of higher rank. Now that “aggregation” has become the general 
rule, it frequently happens that women have as their assistants men who are 
receiving higher pay. For example, a newly-promoted woman Higher 
Executive Officer, on her initial salary of £450, might find, on taking up her 
new duty, that she had working under her a male Higher Clerical Officer 
on his maximum of £525, and a male Executive Officer, not yet at the top 
of his scale, receiving £475 or £500. 


Such a state of affairs inevitably undermines the status of the women, 
in view of the very natural tendency to assume thatthe officer receiving 
the higher rate of pay is the more responsible person. + 
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V. WOMEN IN gate sarde POSTS 


\ 
- 


Except in the cake of women doctors. the same differentiation occurs 
in all specialist posts requiring professional and technical qualifications. 


_ Here there is no question of following tradition and. precedent ; on the 
contrary, a bad precedent has been created. The women hold the same 
professional qualifications as the men, and these qualifications would have 
entitled them to equal remuneration ‘if they had chosen to follow their 
profession outside the ranks of the Civil Service. 


VI. PRESENT DAY CAperk tes | Mears 


In this brief survey we have not attempted to cover the whole field of 
argument in favour of equal pay for equal work in the Civil Service. It must - 
be apparent to everyone that the case in favour of equal pay has been 
enormously strengthened by the events of the war years. Public opinion 
has undergone a great change; the principle of the rate for the job is now 
generally accepted, and it is our claim that it should be ‘put into effect in 
the Civil Service. 
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